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“The Christian in Politics” 
A Congressman Records His Struggle to Exercise Christian Vocation. 


Jerry Voorhis was the representative of the 12th dis- 
trict of California in the House of Representatives, 1937- 
46. Once the members of the Washington press gallery 
in a poll called him “the outstanding legislator from the 
Pacific coast.” In a poll by Life magazine, Washington 
correspondents said he was “first in integrity.” Then in 
1946 the members of the House of Representatives in an 
informal poll decided he was “the hardest working mem- 
ber of the House.” Three months later the people of his 
district voted not to return him to Congress. 

In 1947 his comprehensive book, Confessions of a Con- 
gressman (Doubleday Doran), was published. Mr. Voor- 
his relates that he had to ask for volunteers to help handle 
his mail, and even then the staff never caught up with the 
correspondence. People had a way of calling upon the 
Congressman between nine and ten in the morning, just 
when he hoped to dictate letters. It was never possible 
to do justice to meetings of committees in session from 
ten to noon. But the most painful aspect was this, he re- 
vealed: Even if he had not written a single letter, or done 
one thing for a constituent, or attended a committee meet- 
ing, he still could not “have done a completely effective 
legislative job” on the number of bills in which he be- 
lieved it was his “clear duty to take an active interest.” 

Now Mr. Voorhis, Secretary of the Cooperative League 
in the U.S.A., has written a book, The Christian in Poli- 
tics (New York, Association Press, 1951. $1.75). Here 
some of the congressional experience is again given. He 
sometimes felt “it would help very much if members, 
when their names were called, could answer ‘I vote 70 per 
cent aye,’ or ‘I vote 55 per cent no,’ or ‘I am voting aye 
but God have mercy upon my soul if I’m wrong.’ The 
vote must be all ‘aye’ or all ‘no,’ and once the tally has 
been made and the result announced, that vote can never 
be taken back again nor the record of it erased. 

“I remember as if it were yesterday the terrible distress 
of spirit I would feel after casting some of these votes 
on highly controversial measures. For several days the 
only arguments I could think of would be the ones on the 
opposite side from the way I had voted. As time passed, 
my own reasons for acting as I had would become clear 
again and if I had it all to do over again, there are only 
three or four of my votes that I would change. But again 
and again during the period just after a difficult vote, 
my experience was as I have described. 

“TI imagine this is part of the price any person must 


pay if he strives to be a politician and as good a Chris- 
tian as he can find wisdom to be at the same time. Over 
the long run there will be satisfactions and a sense of 
some accomplishment. But as you struggle through from 
day to day trying to move events and a great nation’s 
course more nearly toward Christian goals, you will have 
all too little of the inward peace which you so deeply 
long for.” 

But there were guideposts available, though they were 
not easy to follow. One must strive earnestly to find 
them. There was the Congressman’s insight into “God’s 
intended use.” ‘We believe that there is an all-embracing 
plan and purpose in the mind of God, the outlines of 
which we can see but dimly but which manifest themselves 
in the laws of the physical universe and the moral law’ 
that governs human life. . . . For each of the resources 
of the earth and for each invention of mankind . . . there 
must be an ‘Intended Use’ written in the mind of God.” 
Thus “the slum is wrong because it prevents the family 
from rearing its children in conditions where they can 
grow in mind and spirit and soul.” 

The book is written as a “message to Christian citizens 
of the United States—and particularly the younger ones.” 
Mr. Voorhis would not call himself “a Christian politi- 
cian.” “I can say that I tried to be... . I failed at least 
as often as I succeeded.” Politics is described as “‘a Chris- 
tian duty.” 

But “it is impossible for anvone to do his Christian 
duty at election time unless Christian issues have been 
sharply drawn and presented by Christian leaders to the 
people for decision. It is equally impossible for Christian 
duty to be done at election time unless there are avowed 
and devoted Christian candidates to be voted for. But 
there will be neither Christian issues clearly presented 
nor Christian candidates with any hope of election unless 
there are millions of devoted Christian men and women 
all over the nation performing from day to day the hard 
and usually thankless routine tasks and duties which con- 
stitute democratic potitical activity. . . . The price of 
Christian government is political activity by Christian 
people.” 

The important task, as Mr. Voorhis sees it, is “the hard, 
tiring, usually misundersteod work which must always 
underlie the election of good candidates to public office.” 
Impact upon day to d»y activities of parties may be more 
significant than running for office. In this process, con- 
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vinced Christians often have a hard time. Many of them 
find it difficult to be “regular” in their party allegiance. 
He seems to think that unwillingness to work is the chief 
fault of the Christian in politics. 

Mr. Voorhis tells about other experiences. He says that 
there were responsible people who opposed the admission 
of even a reasonable number of displaced persons “in the 
name of Christianity.” Reluctance on the part of Chris- 
tians to cross party lines handicaps the efforts of some of 
the ablest public servants. 

The activities of C.R.O.P. and C.A.R.E. are evidence 
of concern of Christian people for human need and will- 
ingness to meet it. Indeed, Mr. Voorhis discerns a new 
spirit among the churches in relation to public affairs. He 
praises the Washington offices of the churches. He thinks 
the “voice of religion” was clearly heard during recent 
years in support of “needed measures for more adequate 
housing for the people.” (Probably many churchmen 
would have to qualify that and say that only the voice of 
a small minority of church people was heard.) 

He says that there are Christian political issues, and 
lists a large number that he would place in this category. 
He mentions soil conservation, for example, but only 
poses the question before Christian people. He does not 
say that Christians notably supported Franklin Roosevelt, 
Henry Wallace or Hugh Bennett in their efforts to es- 
tablish a national conservation program. 

Through it all run commendations for those groups of 
alert Christian people who are effective; practical advice 
on “how to do it” from one who has done it; and gentle 
admonitions to institutions and leaders and masses who 
by implication at least are revealed as indifferent or at least 
inactive. 

Mr. Voorhis is a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The book is thus the witness of a church mem- 
ber who has had an unusual public experience. 


“What Business Stands For” 


Policies on a wide range of subjects were adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in the 
annual session at Washington, May 2. Some 3,500 busi- 
nessmen attended. 

An introductory statement of general policy contains a 
quotation from St. Paul: “Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” Then this follows: “Both the personal 
yearning to be free, and the just discernment of the same 
aspiration in others, are gifts to every man from his Cre- 
ator. These qualities are not limited by creed or color or 
economic circumstance. They are implanted in all men 
who possess a moral sense.” It is held that the United 
States is unique among nations “because our ancestors, 
understanding the religious quality of liberty, identified 
our institutions ‘with the spirit of the Lord.’ ” 

The people themselves are declared to be “the only re- 
liable guardians of their rights.” Our government was 
“designed to keep the power in the people, to be exercised 
by them individually and through free voluntary associa- 
tion—for religious, educational, professional, social, chari- 
table, cultural, and protective purposes.” Liberty is said 
to have “developed outside the framework of govern- 
ment,” and “so it must be defended independent of gov- 
ernment.” Officials of government, says the Chamber, 
— be expected to maintain “the American way of 
life.” 

A portion of the policy statement is under the subhead 
of “Business and the General Welfare,” and in this there 


are references to both education and social security, which 
are quoted here in part: 

“Education is an investment in people. It is essential 
to our individual well-being and national progress. Edu- 
cation achieves a major objective when students learn in- 
tellectual honesty, develop a spirit of inquiry, and seek 
the truth in all they hear and read. The ability to see 
through the deceptions of demagogues and their unfulfill- 
able promises is necessary if citizens are to vote intelli- 
gently so as to continue the improvement of a free society 
under representative government. 

“Businessmen have a vital stake in the progress of 
education, both public and private. Increased economic 
and cultural well-being will accompany a continuing rise 
in the educational levels of the American people. Busi- 
ness shares in these benefits as an integral part of the 
whole community. 

“An adequate educational opportunity through our 
schools is the birthright of every American citizen. To 
furnish this opportunity requires well-trained and enthusi- 
astic teachers, adequately compensated ; a sound and prop- 
erly balanced curriculum; and suitable physical facilities. 
All of this takes money. Businessmen should accept the 
responsibility for informing themselves about school needs 
in their community. They should analyze the resources 
of the community to meet these needs. They should then 
assume their fair share of the responsibility for securing 
the necessary funds on an equitable basis.” 


Opposes Federal Aid to Education F 


“The American public school system is traditionally 
and distinctively a community affair. The states and the 
local school districts must continue to accept full respon- 
sibility for the financing and direction of their public 
schools. Federal financing inevitably leads to federal con- 
trol. To avoid the one, we must and do vigorously op- 
pose the other. The United States Office of Education 
should be a semi-autonomous, non-partisan research and 
service agency working with state education departments 
and other interested bodies to further good education prac- 
tices. 

“Active citizen participation is basic to the preserva- 
tion of the American public school system. The business- 
man contributes invaluable public service by participating 
in the work of boards of education. Through his cham- 
bers of commerce and trade organizations he observes, 
evaluates, stimulates, and takes part in educational activi- 
ties. Thereby he helps to bring about a better understand- 
ing and a working partnership between the professional 
educator and the business community to the benefit of 
public education.” 


For Expanded Social Security Program 


The Chamber recommends extension of social security 
provisions in the following terms: 

“The system of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance, as 
recently extended, now covers about 75 per cent of the 
workers of the country. As experience is gained with 
the administration of the system, further extension should 
be made to non-covered groups to the extent feasible. 
Government and railroad employes should promptly be 
brought under the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance sys- 
tem. 

“The benefit level under Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance should be in line with the program’s objective of 
providing a minmum layer of basic protection, thus leav- 
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ing ample opportunity for the provision of additional pro- 
tection through private initiative. 

“The tax schedule of existing law supporting Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance should be periodically reviewed 
in the light of changing conditions.” 


And on Other Issues— 


Among many things, the following positions are here 
summarized: The Chamber favors “a program of uni- 
versal military service and training.” It opposes “further 
federal appropriations or participation in the financing 
of public subsidized or welfare housing.” 

The Chamber “approves the action of the United Na- 
tions in the Korea crisis.” It is doubtful of the value of 
consumer rationing and, indeed, of “all-out, direct con- 
trols” as aspects of the defense efforts. “Indirect controls 
having to do with credit, monetary, and fiscal policies 
should be permitted every opportunity of successful op- 
eration before direct controls, including price controls, 
are attempted.” 


Mr. Sloan’s Proposal 


Bearing directly on one aspect of the program of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce quoted above is Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr.’s feature article in this week’s Collier’s. It is 
entitled, “Big Business Must Help Our Colleges.” Mr. 
Sloan, who in his mid-seventies is the vigorous chairman 
of the board of General Motors, has many important 
things to say about the critical situation in which private 
colleges and universities find themselves with respect to 
financial support. Corporate business enterprise, he holds, 
must come to their rescue. (The term “big business” in 
the title is not quite accurate: he has in mind small busi- 
ness enterprises, too.) 

The reason is stated with startling frankness. Time 
was when “philanthropic-minded men and women” were 
able to endow educational institutions generously out of 
their private fortunes. “But,” says Mr. Sloan, “the old 
days have gone forever. I represent perhaps the last gen- 
eration with the opportunity to create a substantial com- 
petence for such philanthropic purposes.” Moreover, the 
private foundations now find their incomes sharply re- 
stricted, and the great reduction in the purchasing power 
of money further reduces their effectiveness. 

Mr. Sloan shares with the Chamber of Commerce a 
basic assumption as to the effect of government financing : 
“If our educational institutions accept government financ- 
ing, then, eventually, they must accept political control, 
whether they like it or not.” 

It may be noted in passing that this fear of control 
appears to be limited to the federal government. Theo- 
retically, of course, the argument might be used against 
all reliance on tax support, and there is room for a 
surmise that implicit in some of the current attacks on 
public education is a desire to free education from all 
state control. Mr. Sloan’s concern, however, is express- 
ly with higher education. 

Will corporate business, like government, follow up 
support with an effort to control? Mr. Sloan sees two safe- 
guards: the fact that business management lacks the poli- 
tician’s itch for political power, and the fact that, unlike 
government support, business support cannot be central- 
ized, 

It is pointed out that while support for fundamental 
and practical research carried on in universities and tech- 
nical schools is easily justified, the case is different where 
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gifts to liberal arts institutions are concerned. Corpora- 
tion directors are often inhibited by doubts as to the pro- 
priety of such contributions. Mr. Sloan, however, has 
himself been surprised to discover, on investigation, the 
extent to which the courts have approved corporate giv- 
ing, sometimes for purposes that seemed “far removed 
from the purposes of the corporation.” He notes also that 
the State of New York has recently amended its general 
corporation law to permit corporations, “on their own re- 
sponsibility, to support educational, scientific and chari- 
table organizations engaged in activities conducive to the 
betterment of social and economic conditions.” This 
“might well serve as a model for other states.” 


Pertinent also to the matter of corporate support for 
higher education is the reminder that under the present 
federal income tax law corporations can deduct up to 5 
per cent of their yearly profits for contributions made to 
accredited educational institutions. Mr. Sloan notes 
that “such a tax deduction could serve substantially to 
cut the cost to stockholders of such projects even where 
the contributions are not recognized as a business ex- 
pense.” 

What Mr. Sloan is proposing is extensive corporate 
giving to higher education following a new pattern. For 
reasons already noted the endowment plan is outmoded. 
He thinks that grants might well be liquidated in, say, five 
to ten years. He has faith that when the principal is ex- 
hausted, more funds will be forthcoming, attracted by 
what has been accomplished. The Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, Inc., set a precedent for this kind of giving in its 
grant of $3,000,000 to the Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research, to be spent at the rate of $300,000 a 
year. The Institute has been able to obtain other grants 
making possible an annual budget approaching $2,000,000. 

The extent of the need for educational grants is indi- 
cated by Mr. Sloan in these words: “Higher education, 
like government, now costs billions of dollars instead of 
millions. The current cost is estimated at $2,500,000,000 
a year. Experts on the subject predict that the annual 
cost will be $3,500,000,000 within the next ten years. An- 
nual costs per student for tuition, room and board—and 
not including extras—were estimated at $350 twenty years 
ago. Now they are estimated at approximately $1,400, 
and are constantly increasing.” 


Catholic Opinion on the Eastern Crisis 


We reprint, by permission, a portion of an article in the 
Catholic weekly Commonweal, issue of May 11. It was 
written by John Cogley of the editorial staff, under the 
caption “The ‘Catholic’ Position.” The following is a sub- 
stantial part of the text: 


This magazine and the Jesuit weekly America sup- 
port the President in the Truman-MacArthur ruckus. 
So does the Vatican City paper /’Osservatore Romano. 
That is interesting, of course. But it is also interesting 
that most Catholic publications in this country are on 
the other side of the fence. A publication like the paci- 
fist Catholic Worker, which sees both men as leading 
us down the road to ruin, is perched right on the fence, 
and that is interesting, too. There are three “Catholic” 
positions on this one issue for you. Maybe the Little 
Sisters of the Poor or the Carthusian monks, who have 
given up fretting about political (military?) questions 
and leave it entirely to others, would provide a fourth. 

The Catholic publications in Europe present almost 
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the reverse proportion on the issue. There the majority 
is solidly behind Truman and a very small minority 
supports MacArthur. 

The point, of course, is that the Catholics in Europe 
see things as Europeans and in this country the Catho- 
lics see things as Americans. They have no more spe- 
cial knowledge, insight or judgment than any other 
Americans. And they are divided. While the nation 
is in the throes of another Great Debate about which is 
the wiser, the safer course of action, it is natural that 
Catholics too should be divided. You can’t flip to a cer- 
tain page in the catechism to find out if it is Truman 
or MacArthur who holds the key to security. You have 
to use your head, and no one will deny that the waters 
of Baptism flow over all kinds of heads. 

The Jesuits are divided, as I suppose they are on 
practically every political (military?) question. The 
same week America editorially backed Truman, the 
Brooklyn Tablet featured an interview with Father 
Bernard Hubbard, S.J., the famed Alaskan missionary, 
who just as squarely backed the General. 

All this is as it should be. When, for instance, Demo- 
crats by and large see things one way and Republicans, 
the other, it should not be surprising that Catholic 
Democrats continue to talk like Democrats, Catholic 
Republicans still sound like Republicans. 

But apparently judging by press reaction to the Com- 
monweal, America, and /’Osservatore stands, there is a 
general impression abroad that this isn’t the way things 
are at all. Somehow people have gotten the idea that 
the American Catholic comes in a pretty standard pack- 
age. It used to be that he was thought of as a straight- 
ticket Democrat, but in recent years the popular picture 
of homo Catholicus Americanus has changed somewhat. 
Now, it was felt that he would surely be found lined 
up behind Douglas MacArthur rather than standing by 
Harry Truman. When the pro-Truman editorials ap- 
peared in the Catholic press, it became a matter for 
national news items and radio comment. 


* * * * 


Now, during this great national debate, which mus: 
necessarily be something of a worldwide debate since 
the peace of the whole world may be at stake, I think 
it is a good thing that there is disagreement in the 
Catholic press on the MacArthur issue. It is a good 
thing that the Osservatore Romano article and editorial 
were widely reported. I don’t think that should be a 
question of crowing for those of us who support Tru- 
man, or of annoyed explaining-away for the MacArthur 
partisans. L’Osservatore puts up a case for Truman; 
so do America and The Commonweal; the majority 
of the diocesan papers are arguing for MacArthur. 

Read them all and then make up your own mind. 


Communities of Work 


In Western Europe some 50 communities of work have 
been organized in recent years. They are mainly in 
France. They were born in the years of war and suffer- 
ing. Some are outgrowths of underground movements. 
Claire Huchet Bishop describes visits to a number of these 
communities in 1946-50 in the book, All Things Common 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. $3.00). 

In the early course of her travels, Mrs. Bishop was told 
that these groups were “communitarian.” She has found 
no way of defining these ventures, except by calling them 


communities at work. The means of production are owned 
in common, but generally there is no common purse, 
People live in the same community, but usually in de- 
tached dwellings not owned in common. 

In all there is a search for more fraternal ways of liv- 
ing than are ordinarily found. Study is combined with 
work. Specialized products are turned out in small fac- 
tories and workshops. Marketing is often a problem. 

Protestants, Catholics, socialists, and materialists are 
associated together. Sometimes an ethical purpose is writ- 
ten out. In one instance, the goal was “growth together,” 
or “fullness of the development of man.” In this place, 
Boimondau, there was a spiritual section, which had four 
teams: Catholic, Protestant, Humanist, Materialist. The 
materialists were reported to be satisfied to be classed as 
a team in the spiritual section. Sometimes a Protestant 
minister came to the factory to hold a service for the 
Protestant group. At intervals a priest came to say mass 
for the Catholics who also assemble in the factory. 

In addition to accounts of the enterprises, which are 
rich in human interest, Mrs. Bishop gives general charac- 
teristics in a summary chapter. 


On Federal Tax Policy 


The Committee on Federal Tax Policy, New York, has 
issued a report, Financing Defense: Can Expenditures 
Be Reduced? The third defense effort in 35 years has re- 
sulted in a situation when we can expect, for possibly 
ten years or more, huge demands on the federal budget. 
It is stated that the fiscal devices used in past wars “will 
not meet our needs today.” When recommending mea- 
sures, the Committee has had in mind two basic require- 
ments: the maintenance of production at a higher level 
than ever before, and the preservation of “the American 
free economy.” 

With respect to non-military expenditures, the Com- 
mittee recommends: 

“(a) Prompt withdrawal of the federal government 
from the lending field. 

“(b) A deep cut in the public works program and a 
suspension of all projects not contributing directly to 
some essential defense purpose. 

“(c) Drastic curtailment of federal aid, grants, subsidy, 
and special services programs. 

“(d) Discontinuance of commodity purchases under 
price-support programs and liquidation of the accumulated 
inventories of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(e) Liquidation or sale of mortgages and loans held 
by the government as far as there is a market for them. 

“(f) Elimination of waste and inefficiency in all opera- 
tions of the government.” 

The Committee makes this general comment: 

“Our analysis has been far from exhaustive. For ex- 
ample, no attempt was made to determine how much could 
be saved from .. . international aid. nor have we at- 
tempted to estimate what savings could he accomplished 
by eliminating waste and extravagance in the military 
budget. Giving recognition to these two factors and to our 
necessarily limited survey of civil expenditures, we come 
to the conservative conclusion that a total reluction of at 
least $10 billion is possible, while still leaving intact all 
the government that our free nation requires.” 

Roswell Magill, formerly Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is chairman of the Committee. Studies on which 
the report was based were made possible by a grant from 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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